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Andrew Millar.
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Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the principal charge of conducting the publication of Johnson's Dictionary \ and as the patience of the proprietors was repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, by their expecting that the work would be completed within the time which Johnson had sanguinely supposed, the learned authour was often goaded to dispatch, more especially as-he had received all the copy-money, by different drafts, a considerable time before he had finished his task'. When the messenger who carried the last sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked him, 'Well, what did he say?1—'Sir, (answered the messenger) he said, thank GOD I have done with him.' 'I am glad (replied Johnson, with a smile) that he thanks GOD for any thing3.' It is remarkable that those with whom Johnson chiefly contracted for his literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though himself no great judge of literature, had good sense enough to have for his friends very able men to give him their opinion and advice in the purchase of copyright; the consequence of which was his acquiring a very large fortune, with great liberality3. Johnson
* Sec ante, p. 183, note 2.
° Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inserts two notes as having passed formally between Andrew Millar and Johnson, to the above effect. I am assured this was not the case. In the way of incidental remark it was a pleasant play of raillery. To have deliberately written notes in such terms would have been morose. IJO.SWKT.L.
3 ' Talking one day of the patronage the great sometimes affect to give to literature and literary men, "Andrew Millar," says Johnson, "is the Maecenas of the age."1 Johnson's Works (1787), xi. 200. Horace Wai-pole, writing on May 18,1749 (Letters ii. 163), says :—' Millar the bookseller has done very generously by Fielding ; finding Tom Jones, for which lie had given him six hundred pounds, sell so greatly, he has since given him another hundred.' Hume writing on July 6, 1759, says:—'Poor Andrew Millar is declared bankrupt; his
debts amount to above ,£40,000, and it is said his creditors will not get above three shillings in the pound. All the world allows him to have been diligent and industrious ; but his misfortunes are ascribed to the extravagance of his wife, a very ordinary case in this city.' J. H. Burton's ////;/«, ii. 64. He must soon have recovered his position, for Dr. A. Carlyle (Attlo. p. 434) met Millar at Harrogate in 1763. Ii) the inn were several baronets, and great squires, members of parliament, who paid Millar civility for the use of his two newspapers which came to him by every post 'Yet when he appeared in the morning, in his well-worn suit of clothes, they could not help calling him Peter Pamphlet ; for the generous patron of Scotch authors, with his city wife and her niece, were sufficiently ridiculous when they came into good company.' Mr. Crokcr (Soswc/l,
said1'"
